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‘THE IRISH BRIDE. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


THERE was no man more beloved and respect- 
-ed in the whole county of Wicklow, than James 
Fitzmaurice, in the palmy days of-his manhood. 
-He inherited a smal] estate from his father, to 
which he had rade material additions; and in 
this twenty-fifth year had married a young wo- 
man who was, in all respects, his equal. The 
wedding-day of James Fitzmaurice and Kathleen 
Ormond was e day of festivity among the people 
of their own degree, and it caused a general re- 
joicing and somewhat overflowing hilarity with 
those whom Fitzmaurice employed and their 
friends. Whiskey, unfortunately, flowed freely : 
and soveral persons were severely injured in 
passing. Nothing bat the great respect which 
the conduct of Fitzmaurice had inspired, pre- 
vented a perfect riot. As it was, the constables 
were called in: to interfere, and sent the noisy 
ones to their homes, just as the small hours be- 
gan. to strike. 

Among those who were injured, was a beanti- 
ful English boy, who was then visiting some 
Irish relations. Fitzmaurice took him to his 
house, although the peasants said it was a bad 
omen to have blood drops on his floor, on the 
~wedding-day—and he and sweet Kathleen Or- 
mond, now Mrs. Fitzmaurice, tended the boy as 
if he were their own child, until he was able to 
be moved back to his friends. Shirley Ward 
never forgot them, and when at the age of twen- 
fy-four, his father died, leaving a large estate to 
_ his only son, Shirley’s first act was to place a 


certain sum in the funds, the interest of which 


was t6 be subject to the draft of James Fitzmau- 
rice, for the education of his eldest son. James 
too, remembered the handsome lad beside whom 
he,and Kathleen -had watched through the first 
two weeks of their married life; and when, a 
year after, a son was born, he gratified his wife’s 
maternal pride, by allowing her to call its name 
Shirley Ward Fitzmaurice. Little Master Ward 
was duly informed of this by his Irish friends, 
and a note, written ina schoolboy’s formal hand- 
writing, soon after arrived, accompanied by a 
silver cup for the baby. 

The next year, the baby’s perfections yielded 
to the superior ones of a little new sister. Kath- 
leen regretted: that she did not know the name of 
Master Ward’s mother or sister; bat one thing 
she was sure of—that Shirley, .in his illness, ‘had 
often talked of cousin Blanche, and hesitated 
not to appropriate the name for her little girl. 
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' Shirley Fitzmaurice was, therefore, twelve 
years of age, and little Blanche eleven, when the 
matter of the boy’s education was thus suddenly 
settled; and James thought it only right and 
proper for him to write a note of thanks to the 
benefactor of his child. To the expression of 
his gratitude, he ventured to append an earnest 


‘wish that he. would again visit Ireland, and if 


not beneath his dignity, would he honor Fitz 
maurice Place by making his stay there ? 

The visit was promised at some future time; 
but an election to parliament and other matters, . 
delayed it for several years. When, at length, 
the time came, James Fitzmaurice no longer live 
ed to receive him. His horse had unfortunately 
stumbled, as he was entering his own grounds 
one evening, and thrown the rider over his head, 
Pretty Kathleen Fitzmaurice was a widow, and 
her children orphans. 

‘One misfortune treads close upon another’s 
heels,” is a trite but true saying. Lefore a 
month had passed, young Fitzmaarice had died 
while at school in Dublin, and the famine had sq 
reduced her people that not one of them was 
able to plant the ground. Her own resources 
for food were poor enough, the last year’s crop 
having nearly failed, so that want actually stared 
her in the face, and even herself, her daughter, 
and the house servants had literally nothing to 
eat, after the domestic animals had been slaugh- 
tered and consumed. One poor cow remained 
to give a scanty supply of milk, but her living 
was gathered almost entirely from the store 
which she had tried to save for the family neces- 
sities. All was doubt and anguish, added to tha 
sorrow of losing her husband and child. Debts 
were owing the estate which it was hopeless to 
dream of collecting while the debtors . were starvr 
ing for food. 

Poor Kathleen! had it not been for her little 
Blanche, just now entering her sixteenth year, 
her heart would indeed have failed her; yet she 
who was her greatest consolation, was-also her 
greatest anxiety. Even now the young girl’s 
cheeks had grown thin and pale, and her once 
beautifully rounded figure had assumed a shad- 
owy lightness. _ 

But mother and daughter clung closer and° 
closer to each other: In their deep mourning 
garb, they visited together the poor, distressed 
people, carrying to each some morsel from their 
own poor meals, and speaking a word of encour- 
agement and sympathy which, to the Irish heart, 
is dearer by far than any other gift. 

They had been out one chilly spring after- 
noon, upon one of these excursions, where the 


distress they had witnessed had so wrought apon 
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their spirits, that they threw themselves into a 
kneeling posture and offered up not the formal 
prayers of the charch, buta real, spontaneous 
petition, that the wants of the poor, famished 
creatures might be supplied. - 


were about to grant the prayers they uttered ; 
for when they arose from their knees, by the dim 
light of the dying peat fire, they saw a figure 
within the room, so fall of bright and affluent 
life, so different to the wasted, emaciated forms 
which alone they had seen for a long time. It 
seemed to fill the room with its presence,’ nor 
were they long in discovering who was their vis- 
itor; at least, it was so with Kathleen; for 
Blanche had never seen him before. It was 
Shirley Ward himself. 

The ship in which he had arrived bote benefi- 
cent gifts from England, and among them, Shir- 
ley Ward’s were not the least. He had not even 
heard of any deeper misfortune to the Fitzmau- 
rices than the probable chance that the famine 
might affect them. [Kathleen saw at once that 
she had been to blame in not apprising him, and 
she told him so. She was glad that sho had not 
drawn upon the interest of his benevolent inten- 
tion for her gon, since his father’s death. 

Mr. Ward besought her to appropriate to her- 
self the same sum. She smiled sadly, thinking 
it perhaps of little use when there was nothing 
to buy with it. There was little said, but when 
lights were brought, Shirley was strack with the 
innocent beauty of Blanche Fitzmaurice. Very 
pale was the young girl’s face, but it was so pure, 
so intelligent, so different to the rosy, buxom 
damsels of his own isle, that his heart seemed 
charmed out of his bosom almost at the first mo- 
ment. Blanche had determined that her brother 
at school should not know more than herself at 
homey and she had actually kept pace with the 
young student in every branch of learning. With 
the priest’s help, in connection with that of his 
young niece who had been educated in Dublin, 
she had achieved what, in Shirley Ward’s mind, 
was very wonderfal. By jadicious questioning 
he had found all this out, notwithstanding her 
modesty. 

She gang the wild songs of her country to him, 
although she wept when she uncovered her harp, 
for the first time since her father’s death. She 
could refase nothing, however, to the friend of 
whom she had heard so much, and to whom 
they had literally ae to offer in the shape of 
food. 

When the re reluctantly named this to 
her guest, and mourned that they were obliged 


to be so inhospitable, Shirley started up with an’ 
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exclamation of grief at his own thoughtlessness, 
and, with a brief adieu, left the house. Half an 
hour elapsed, in which mother and daughter 
alike wondered at, when he returned with a stout 


| sailor, bearing everything requisite for an abun- 
It seemed as if the Heaven they addressed | 


dant meal. “ We cannot eat when our poor 


people are hungry,” said Kathleen; but he as- 


sured her that there was enough at the door, 
which the sailor was making himself as well as 
others happy in distributing. 

How sweet was this meal to the famished in- 
mates of Fitzmaurice Place, none can know save 
those who have felt the pangs of hunger. Shir- 
ley Ward, too, enjoyed it intensely, and he pro- 
longed his stay until he found it quite time to 
be on board ship. Kathleen overruled his ob- 
jections to aceepting her invitation to remain, 
telling him that she could offer him lodging fit 
for a king, but not the king’s supper. As he 
had provided that entertainment, she, at least, 
must supply the rest. 

And he was forthwith ushered to a chamber 
so redolent of fragrance and beauty, so amply 
supplied with all appliances of comfort, that he 
could hardly realize that such a. luxurious room 
belonged to the people whom he had just rescued 
from actual impending starvation. 

He went to bed, but although surrounded by 
ease and Juxury, he couldnot sleep. The image 
of the little Irish maiden did not once leave his 
mind. It was so strange to find guch a being 
where he had expected to find only lowly and 
unlearned merit. 

He ‘sighed to think that he had already suffer- 
ed his name to be mentioned in connection with 
that of an English lady; and that Henrietta 
Kingsley was one who would not easily be trifled 
with. He must leave this little wild flower at 
once, though he longed to transplant it in Eng- 
lish soil. : 

The morning rose bright and cheerful. The 
spring robins sang at his window, and when he 
opened it, the sun was shining among the golden 
green of the tender leaves. He looked out, and 
the first sight that met his eye, was Blanche Fitz- 
maurice, dispersing his last night’s gifts toa 
group of ragged children, upon whom famine 
seemed to have laid her hand heavily. Nota 
word was said, but the little thin faces, with their 
preternaturally large eyes, were turned upon her 
with an expression of adoration, as if it wore to 
their patron saint. 

She was even more beaatiful in his eyes, than 
he thought her the night previous. The sun- 
beams flitted among her soft brown curls, turn- 
ing them to spun gold, and the exercise of bring- 


ing from the house the curious little packets of 
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corn and wheat which she had made up for them, 
had imparted a faint flush to her usually pale 
_ cheek. He concealed himself behind the curtain 

‘that he might enjoy the scene undisturbed. There 
was woe breeding that morning for Henrietta 
Kingsley; but she deserved it, for she was a 
heartless flirt and coquette, although Shirley had 
not yet found that ont. He remembered the ad- 
age which is often heard in Ireland, 


‘* Tis good to be off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new.” 


It was certainly good advice, and lest he should 
be tempted to the contrary, he went away with a 
brief and hurried good-by, hardly daring to look 
at Blanche, or press her hand as a friend may. 
Back to England he went, and into the pres- 
ence of Henrietta Kingsley. Her beauty subdued 
him, for she was surpassingly handsome, but 
when she began to talk to him, his thoughts went 
back to that evening of sparkling and intelligent 
conversation in Ireland; and he was forced to 
admit that the English lady lost immeasurably 
by the comparison. 

Miss Kingsley seemed bent on securing him as 
alover. All her blandishments were put in re- 
quisition. It was decidedly the best matrimonial 
speculation she had known, and she valued it ac- 
cordingly. She. could not afford to trifle here, 
although she had hitherto walked over hearts 
without heeding how she crushed them. 

Shirley saw no hope of escape. She had pleas- 
ed his fancy at first, and he had not then seen 
her imperfections. He had spoken words that he 
repented almost as soon as spoken. He was in 
his own room the next day after he returned, 
when a familiar step came beside him, and Fred 
Warwick’s joyous laugh sounded in his ear. The 
friends met kindly and warmly; yet Shirley soon 
relapsed into a thoughtful gloom that did not es- 
cape Fred’s observant eye. 

“What ails you, Shirley ?” he said, almost as 
tenderly as a woman would have put the same 
question. And Shirley, who kept nothing from 
his friend, told him all. 

“Leave it to me, Shirley,” said Fred. “I will 
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you are safely moored, I will go and marry 
Blanche myself.” 

“I do trust you, Fred. Do as you like, only 
observe the conditions.” 

“TI positively declare that they shall be relig- 
iously observed. Now Shirley, don’t contradict 
any reports you may hear about yourself, -unless 
they should affect your moral character. That 
is all I ask of you. The rest belongs to me.” 

Fred’s good, honest face was worthy of all 
trust; yet the rogue meditated something that 
should operate as an untrath, after all. Within 
twenty-four hours after this interview, it was 
bruited all over town that Shirley Ward was rn- 
ined in his property, and that the entailed estato 
was all that he could claim as his own. 

There were plenty of people who were glad to 
drop in at Mr. Kingsley’s with the news; and 
father and daughter held a long conversation, of 

which the following note was the result. | 

“Mr. SarrtEY Warp :—Dear Sir,—Before 


this reaches you, my daughter and myself will be 
en route for Paris. The slight attachment which 


| you have proffered toward my daughter is, I am 


sorry to say, unreciprocated by her. It would 
have been truly agreeable to me, had it been oth- 
erwise; but I trust it will be for the best. Allow 
me to consider you still as a friend, and believe 
me yours most truly, 

RicwarD Kinesuiey.” 

East Terrace, May 10. 

‘‘What a happy release!”’ exclaimed Fred 
Warwick. “Mr. Kingsley told me confidential- 
ly this morning that Hetty liked you, but that 
she had been brought up too expensively to mate 
with a poor man! So you see that it was only 
the golden bait that caught that fish. Now, my 
boy, write your answer, and be off to Ireland at 
once.” 

‘“< You forget that they have precluded any an- 
swer by not staying to receive it. It is not worth 
the trouble.” 


Shirley’s fortune came back. So did Mr. 
Kingsley and his daughter when they heard the 
‘news; but it was too late. The first time they 
rode out, they met Shirley Ward and his beauti- 
ful wife—the counterpart of that sweet maid of 


“moanage that without compromising you in the | Erin, whose 


least, or injuring any person. I will manage 
‘that Henrietta Kingsley will herself break up this 
“matter in less than a week.” 

' “Bat how?” 


“ Never mind the how, my dear fellow—only 


trust me. I promise you I will hurt nobody, and 


_you shall see the flirt in her true character, and 
be free to marry your little wild flower as soon as 
you and she can agree to it. What, doubtful 


still 1 Well—have your own way, and when 


‘beauty was far beyond 
Her sparkling gems or her gay geld wand.”’ 
— — O- eeyge 
HOPE. 


But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair 
What was thy delighted measure? 
Still it whispered promised pleasure, 
And bade the lovely ecenes ut distance hail! 
Still would her touch the strain prolong, 
And from the rocks, the words, the vale, 
She called on Echo still through all her song; 
And where her swectest theme she chose, 
A soft responsive voice wus heard at every close, 
And Hope enchanted smiled, and waved her golden 
_ heir. ; CoLLins. 


